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FRIENDS DRY GOODS. I. P. HOPKINS, 
One lot 9-4 Plain Shawls $2.50 ; worth $5.00. REMOVED TO 1005 RACE STREET. 
«© 9-4 « “ §=©=©$3.25 “ $6.00. Mannfacturer and dealer in fine 


“ Mixed Long Shawls $5.00, very cheap. WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 
White and Colored Silk Cashmere Shawls from 7-8 | would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 


to 7-4. a new and well selected stock. 
New invoice of Neapolitan Silks $1.12} and $1.25. PRICE LOW. 
prsueme cae aes * FURNITURE. 
resh stock of Boo uslins an andkerchiefs. , 
Black Alpacas a specialty from 25c to $1.25. Established twenty-five years by 


8. B. REGESTER, 


3 Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
these goods before purchasing elsewhere. and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 


STOKES & WOOD, |"*""" 

8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, | — THE 

J sume ae casotatn tails A Mi E R | C A N 
Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, SEWINC-MACHINE 


Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 
814 CHESTNUT STREET (2d floor), PHILA. — 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 


Friends will find it to their interest to examine 


No. 526 Cattownitt Street, Para. 


Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 
Cards and Engraving generally. COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING. OTHER MACHINES. 
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IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 


CARPETINGS. RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, | manufacturers of the 
BENJAMIN CREEN, Celebrated Button: Hole and Over-Seam- 
im 


m29ps28 33 North Second 8t., Philada, : 8. 
— Payments received in easy monthly instalments. 


GOOD BUSINESS STAND TO RENT. Come and see its beautiful work before purchasing 


FIXTURES AND GOOD WILL FOR SALE. ee, dcipbi and salesrooms 1318 Chestnut 
’ 


Jobn J. Lytle, Seventh and Spring Garden Street,} 4 GENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 
Phila., having engaged in another business, offers | — — —\_.___________-_’_ 


pevilon sink: \ ped epperealiiy. is te KEYSTONE BANK, 


offered for any one who will keep an assortment of} Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 


goods for Friends. Such a store is much needed in| 4 ijows Interest on Time Deposits, and 5 per cent. 
this city. Terms moderate. For further particulars | yi terest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
apply to oraddress JOHN J. LYTLE, Draft at One Week’s Notice. For Rent, at moderate 


7th and Spring Garden St., Phila. | rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
N. B.—The attention of country storekeepers are] 4.4 Thief Proof Vaults. 








called to this. Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults. 
FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. L. MONTGOMERY BOND, President, 
An elegantly bound canvassing book for the best JOS. B. WISWELL, Cashier. 
and cheapest Family Bible ever published, will be ISAAC H. MACDONALD 
sent free of charge to any book agent. It contains ; 
nearly 500 fine Scripture illustrations, and agents TAILOR, 


are meeting with unprecedented success. Address, | Late Cutter and Foreman of Cas. 0. Jacxson, de- 
stating experience, etc., and we will show you what | ceased, has removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch 
our agents are doing. NATIONAL PUBLISHING where he will be pleased to see his friends and 


- 00., Philada., Pa. patrons ef the old establishment. 
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Whether you 2 
RAILROAD =: 2" HASSLER & CO. | 
Buy or Sell N 7 S N Y k ' 
BONDS «aitrsto No. 7 Wall &t., New York. 
0 EEE ~~ SHOEMAKER BROS., 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. ¥ormerly at 930 Market Street. 
The Fourth Annual Catalogue of this Institution, 
with the minutes of the Ninth Annual Meeting of the H 0 U S F - F U R N | S H | N G 
Stockholders, is now published. Stockholders and 
others desiring copies will please address GOODS, 
EDW. H. MAGILL, President. ‘ 
ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR Youne|F ine Cutlery, 
LADIES. * |» 
This Institution has a bealthy and beautiful loca- Plated Ware 
tion, three miles south of Coatesville, Chester Co., ’ , 
Pa. The Spring and Summer term commences on 
the 17th of Second month, 1873. Terms $85 per and Fancy Articles, 
session of twenty weeks. 
Thorough and careful instruction is given in every 1619 Chestnut Street, 
department. For circulars address the Principal. PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ja. | 4 HOME AND SCHOOL FOR LITTLE 
am ___ Breildocn, Obester Oo. Pa. CHILDREN. | 
CHESTER AGADEMY A permanent home for ten children, ages 5 to 12, | 
j situated in a healthy part of Bucks County, Pa., 4 
FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA.| miles east of Doylestown. There will be a school in 
The limited number of boarding pupils received | the home for those who wish to attend. The mode 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- | of instruction will be thorough, and the children will 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers tle whole expense. | be watched over with a conscientious and parental 
Please send for our new Circular. care. Pupils admitted at all times. Board, tuition 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. and washing $5 per week. No extras. 
______1_______ Address the teacher, SARAH E. FELL, Mechanics- 
THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, | vile. Becks Go. Ps j 
A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care |. Second Edition: Complete to 1873. / 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the lst session of 15 A Ne aeeente oe, _ on 23 * 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 ; fas . : Se * ; 
weeks on Ist mo. 7th, 1873, and 3d session of 11 Compiled by Watson W. Dewess. 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- The work contains : 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned I. A brief History of the Institution. 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- II. List of Officers and Committees from its ori- 
i dustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full gin to the present time. 
particulars, apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- III. A complete Catalogue of Students (nearly ten 
cipal. thousand,) with residence and date of Ad- 
SA ae ara RIB ’ e mission. 
Bast ee nae sees IV. An Alphabetical Index to all names in the 
Epwarp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. foregoing liste. = 4 
Purse A. Conneit, Preceptor. Errors occurring in the former Edition have been 
Eunice Nicwous, Assistant. corrected, so far as known. Hundreds of Friends, in 3 
This Institution, a boarding and day school for | *!! parts of the country, who were wholly or partly 
both sexes, under the care of members of the So- educated at the School, will be interested in the 4 
ciety of Friends, is pleasantly located ten miles | °°Ok- Z 


Large 12 mo. Cloth, 343 p., Price $1.75. By maii, 
post paid, $2.00. 

For sale by Jacob Smedley, at Friends’ Book 
Store, 304 Arch Street, Phil’a, and by Lewis For- ; 
sythe, at the School, Street Road P. O., Chester Co. . 
Pa. - 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON 


With Improved and Cheapened 
MAGIC LANTERN SLIDES. 
For Homes, Senter Sehats and Lecture- F 
rooms, it is unrivalled. Brilliant and easy 
to show. Circulars Free. Catalogues 10 eta. 


sCIOPTICON MANUAL (Bevised Ed.) 60 cts. 


southeast of Buffalo, and will commence its Winter 
term of twelve weeks the 8th day of lst mo., 1873. 
Terms for board and tuition in common English 
branches, $60. 
For catalogues and full particulars address 
ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 

Expenses $200 per year. 


_ TRUSTERS, 
Pisses Meephs. 7 * Barclay Knight, L.J. Maroy, 1340 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 4 
Ellwood Michener, David Ferris, For MARKING LINEN with Pen, Stencil » 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, Plates, Silver Stamps, Indelible Pencils, etc. [luge | 
Levi K. ‘Brown, Darlington Hoopes. : |érated Circular of ‘Designs and Price List sent free. 


For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge,; Princi- 


Address THEODORE RUE, Quaker City Sten 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. , Q ty cid 


Works, 234 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Friends" Intelligencer. 
THE EFFICACY OF PRAYER. 

“If ye abide in me and my words abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you.” 

These words of Jesus have doubtless been 
variously understood by the professors of 
Christianity, and have been the means of 
many and varied petitions being offered to 
the throne of grace, containing a multiplicity 
of antagonistic requests, believing that the | 


knoweth what things they really need before 
they ask Him. He pours into their souls the 
spirit of supplication, hence they ask what 
the Holy Spirit dictates, which is ever with 
them, to help their infirmities, and moves 
them to ask for that only which is consistent 
with Divine Wisdom to grant. He gives to 
these also the spirit of reconciliation which 
conforms their wills to His. 

To abide in Jesus, therefore, is to live the 



















unchangeable God would condescend to grant | same life in the flesh that he lived, to look 
them. But in reading the sayings of this truly | continually with trusting faith to the same 
preéminent Soa of God, we too often forget | loving Father, and,as His words were not his, 
His declaration, “ My worda, they are spirit | but the Father’s that sent Him, thus to his 







and they are life;” we do not enough realize 
the truth, that the efficacy of prayer consists 
not in changing the Father's purposes con- 
cerning us, but in conforming our wills to 
His. This was the effect of that agonizing 
prayer of Jesus in the garden of Gethsemane, 
for though he earnestly prayed that the bit- 
ter cup might pass from him, yet as he abode 
in the spirit of supplication, he was enabled 
to say “ Thy will not mine be done.” Be- 
hold the goodness and mercy of the Father 
in thus providing the means by which the 
tried and afflicted soul may be brought to sub 
mit cheerfully to the various dispensations of 
His Providence 

Those who humbly abide in Him will not 
he found using many words, thinking that 
they will be heard for their much speaking, 
for they dwell in and pear the Father, who 





disciples in all ages the Father is mouth and 
wisdom, tongue aud utterance. So the hum- 
ble disciples of the Divine Master thus find 
that whatsoever they ask the Father in his 
name is granted unto them. 

Thus hoping and trusting, they pursue the 
journey of life with an eye dea to that 
source whence cometh every perfect gift ; and 
though their earnest petitions change not the 
purposes of God concerning them, neverthe- 
less their spirits are brought into harmony 
with His. They are daily and hourly deliv- 
ered from danger and temptation, and direct- 
ed by an unseen hand even in temporal 
affairs. 

“Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye 
shall fiad, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you,” was the exhortation of the Master, from 
which we in‘er that the reception of the g -d 
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gifts of the Father depends on our asking, the | critical judgment of an independent observer 


finding of His hidden treasures on our seeking 
for them, and the opening of His storehouse 
on our knocking at the door. A dear Friend, 
in a late number of the Intelligencer, says, 
“That the object desired will never be re- 
alized as a consequence of prayer, if it is best 
for us to have it, it will be received with or 
without prayer.” I am satisfied that man by 
prayer cannot change the purposes of God, 
nor alter His eternal decrees, still, prayer 
opens heaven, lets down a stream of light into 
the soul, brings the creature inte the sunshine 
of God’s special favor, sanctifies His gifts unto 
him, and blesses him with the desired object, 
which never would have heen realized, only 
as he was qualified through prayer to receive 
it. Truly the love of the good Father flows 
forth to all, but it warms and blesses Aim 
only, who opens the windows of the soul to 
receive it. Hence the desired object is oft- 
times the legitimate effect of prayer; for it is 
through prayer that we are brought into har- 
mony with the mind and will of God, and led 
so to live and so to act, that the desired object 
is realized. 

if it bea delusion to believe that many 
thinge are vouchsafed to man as the direct 
answer to prayer, in accordance with God’s 
eternal decree, that “‘ They who ask shall re- 
ceive,’ I am almost ready to say, may I 
never be awakened from so happy a one. 

Though God is a God of order and governs 
His universe by unchangeable laws, though all 
prayer, to be effective, must be in harmony 
with His purposes, that “ we must pray in ac- 
tion and live religion,” abide in that name or 
power which alone qualifies the soul to com- 
mune with the good Father, yet those who 
believe as I believe, that the laws of physical 
nature are never changed by prayer, but that 
man is brought to suit himself to them, should 
be careful lest by any word or deed they un- 
settle the simple, trusting faith of any devoted 
soul. It is good to pray; it arms the soul 
with power, though man in his ignorance of 
physical laws may ofttimes ask for impossi- 
bilities. The Father knoweth what we have 
need of before we ask Him,and opens His 
treasure-house unto us, and we are made to 
rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God of our 
saivation. W. M. Way. 

Fulton, Pa., 2d mo. 27th, 1873. 





THE POSSIBLE CRITICISM OF COMING AGES. 

Herbert Spencer, in a late essay on Social 
Science, which we find in the Popular Science 
Monthly, after enumerating some of the ab- 
surdities and inconsistencies of mankind 
among less civilized races, and of our own 
race in less civilized ages, thus imagines the 





in the far future concerning the England of 
to-day. If these post-glacial antiquarians 
should extend their investigations to this con- 
tinent, we fear they will also find some as- 
tonishing absurdities revealed in the relics 
we shall leave under the ice-fields of the per- 
ennial winter. [Eps ] 


“Though the diagrams used for teaching 
make every child aware that many thousands 
of years ago the earth’s orbit began to recede 
from its limit of greatest eccentricity ; and 
though all are familiar with the consequent 
fact that the glacial epoch, which has so long 
made a large part of the northern hemisphere 
uninhabitable, has passed its climax; yet it 
is not universally known that, in some regions, 
the retreat of glaciers has lately made acces- 
sible tracks long covered. Amid moraines 
and under vast accumulations of detritus, 
have been found here ruins, there semi-fos- 
silized skeletons, and in some places, even 
records, which, by a marvellous concurrence 
of favorable conditions, have been &0 pre- 
served that, parts of them remain legible. 
Just as our automatic quarrying-engines occa- 
sionally turn up fossil cephalopods, so little 
iwjured that drawings of them are made with 
the sepia taken from their own ink-bags ; so 
here, by a happy chance, there have come 
down to us, from a long-extinct race of men, 
those actual secretions of their daily life, 
which furnish coloring matter for a picture of 
them. By great perseverance our explorers 
have discovered the key to their imperfectly- 
developed language ; and in course of years 
have been able to put together facts yielding 
us faint ideas of the strange peoples who 
lived there during the last preglacial period. 

“ A report just issued refers to a time called 
by these peoples the middle of the nineteenth 
century of their era ; and it concerns a nation 
of considerable interest to us—the English. 
Though until now no traces of this ancient 
nation were known to exist, yet there sur- 
vived the names of certain great men it pro- 
duced—one & poet whose range of imagina- 
tion and depth of insight are said to have ex- 
ceeded those of all who went before him ; the 
other a man of science, of whom, profound 
as we may suppose in many other respects, 
we know definitely this, that to all nations 
then living, and that have since lived, he 
taught how the Universe is balancea. What 
kind of people the English were, and what 
kind of civilization they had, have thus al- 
ways been questions exciting curiosity. The 
facts disclosed by this report are scarcely of 
the kind anticipated. Search was first made 
for traces of these great men, who, it was 
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supposed, would be conspicuously commemo- 
rated. Little. was found, however. It did, 
indeed, appear that the last of them, who re- 
vealed to mankind the constitution of the 
heavens, had received a name of honor like 
that which they gave to a successful trader 
who presented an address to their monarch ; 
and, besides a tree planted in his memory, a 
small statue to their great poet had been put 
up in one of their temples, where, however, 
it was almost lost among the many and large 
monuments to their fighting chiefs. Not 
that commemorative structures of magnitude 
were never erected by the English. Our ex- 
plorers discovered traces of a gigantic one, 
in which, apparently, persons of distinction 
and deputies from all nations were made to 
take part in honoring some being—man he 
can scarcely have been. For it is difficult to 
conceive that any man could have had a 
worth transcendent enough to draw from 
them such extreme homage, when they 
thought so little of those by whom their name 
as a race has been saved from oblivion. Their 
distribution of monumental honors was, in- 
deed, in all respects remarkable. To a physi- 
cian named Jenner, who, by a mode of miti- 
gating the ravages of a horrible disease, was 
said to have rescued thousands from death, they 
erected a memorial statue in one of their chief 
public places. After some years, however, re- 
penting them of giving to this statue so con- 
spicuous a position, they banished it to a far 
corner of one of their suburban gardens, fre- 
quented chiefly by children and nursemaids ; 
ann, in its place, they erected a statue to a 
great leader of their fighters—one Napier, 
who had helped them to conquer and keep 
down certain weaker races. The reporter 
does not tell us whether this last had been 


instrumental in destroying as many lives as 


the first had saved ; but he remarks, ‘ I could 
not but wonder at this strange substitution 
among a people who professed a religion of 
peace-’ Not, however, that this was an ex- 
ceptional act, out of harmony with their 
usual acts: quite the contrary. The records 
show that, to keep up the remembrance of a 
great victory gained over a neighboring na- 
tion, they held for many years an annual 
banquet, much in the spirit of the commemo- 
rative scalp-dances of still more barbarous 
peoples ; and there was never wanting a priest 
to ask on the banquet a blessing from one 
they named the God of love. In some res- 
pects, indeed, their code of conduct seemed not 
to have advanced beyond, but to have gone 
back from, the code of a still more ancient 
people from whom their creed was derived. 
One of the laws of this ancient people was, 
‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ;’ 
but sundry laws of the English, especially 
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those concerning acts that interfered with 
some so-called sports of their ruling classes, 
inflicted penalties which imply that their 
principle had become ‘a leg for an eye, and 
an arm fora tooth’ The relations of their 
creed to the creed of this ancient people are 
indeed difficult to understand. They had at 
one time cruelly persecuted this ancient peo- 
ple—Jews they were called—because that 
particular modification of the Jewish religi- 
on which they, the English, nominally adopt- 
ed, was one which the Jews would not adopt. 
And yet, marvellous to relate, while they tor- 
tured the Jews for not agreeing with them, 
they substantially agreed with the Jews. 
Not only, as above instanced, in the law of 
retaliation did they outdo the Jews, instead 
of obeying the quite opposite principle of the 
teacher they worshipped as divine, but they 
obeyed the Jewish law, and disobeyed this 
divine teacher in other ways—as in the rigid 
observance of every seventh day, which he 
had deliberately discountenanced. Though 
they were angry with those who did not nom- 
inally believe in Christianity (which was the 
name of their religion,) yet they ridiculed 
those who really believed in it; for some few 
people among them, nicknamed Quakers, 
who aimed to carry out Christian precepts 
instead of Jewish precepts, they made butts 
for their jokes. Nay, more; their substantial 
adhesion to the creed they professedly repu- 
diated was clearly demonstrated by this, that 
in eazh of their temples they fixed up in some 
conspicuous place the ten commandments of 
the Jewish religion, while they rarely fixed 
up the two Christian commandments which 
were to replace them. ‘And yet,’ says the 
reporter, after dilating on these strange facts, 
‘though the English were greatly given to 
missionary enterprises of all- kinds, and 
though I sought diligently among the records 
of these, I could find no trace of a society 
for converting the English people from Juda- 
ism to Christianity.’ This mention of their 
missionary enterprises introduces other re- 
markable anomalies. Being anxious to get 
adherents to this creed which they adopted 
in name, but not in fact, they sent out men 
to various parts of the world to propagate it 
—one part, among others, being that subju- 
gated territory above named. There the 
English missionaries cm. the gentle pre- 
cepts of their faith; and there the officers 
employed by their government exemplified 
these precepts—one of the exemplifications 
being that, to put down a riotous sect, they 
took fifty out of sixty-six who had surren- 
dered, and, without any tria!, blew them from 
the guns, as they called it—tied them to the 
mouths of cannon, and shattered their bodies 
to pieces. And then, curiously enough, hav- 
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ing thus taught and thus exemplified their 


religion, they expressed great surprise at the 
fact that the only converts their missionaries 
could obtaizr among these people were hypo- 
crites and men of characters so bad that no 
one would employ them. 

“ Nevertheless, these semi-civilized Englith 
had their good points. Odd as must have 
been the delusion which made them send out 
missionaries to inferior races, who were al- 
ways ill-used by their sailors and cettlers, and 
eventually extirpated by them, yet, on find- 
ing that they spent annually a million of 
their money in missionary and allied enter- 
prises, we cannot but see some generosity of 
motive in them. The country was dotted 
over with hospitals and almshouses, and in- 
stitutions for taking care of the diseased and 
indigent ; and their towns were overrun with 
philanthropic societies, which, without say- 
ing anything about the wisdom of their 
policy, clearly implied good feeling. They 
expended in the legal relief of their poor as 
much as, and at one time more than, a tenth 
of the revenue raised for all national pur- 

One of their remarkable deeds was 
that, to get rid of a barbarous institution of 
those times, called slavery, under which, in 
their colonies, certain men held complete pos- 
session of others, their goods, their bodies, 
and practically even their lives, they paid 
down twenty millions of their money. And 
not less striking was the fact that, during a 
war between two neighboring nations, they 
contributed large sums, and sent out many 
men and women, to help in taking care of 
the wounded and assisting the ruined. 

“ The facts brought to light by these ex- 
pores are thus extremely instructive. 

Now that, after tens of thousands of years of 
discipline, the lives of men in society have 


become so harmonious—now that character | - 


and conditions have little by little grown 
into adjustment, we are apt to suppose that 
congruity of institutions, conduct, sentiments, 
and beliefs, is necessary. We think it al- 
most impossible that, in the same society, 
there should be daily practised principles of 
quite opposite kinds; and it seems to us 
scarcely credible that men should have, or 
profess to have, beliefs with which their acts 
are absolutely irreconcilable. Only that ex- 
tremely rare disorder, insanity, sald explain 
the conduct of one who, knowing that fire 
burns, nevertheless thrusts his hand into the 
flame ; and to insanity also we should as- 
cribe the behavior of one who, professing to 
think a certain course morally right, pursued 
the epposite course. Yet the revelations 
yielded by these remains show us that socie- 
ties could hold together notwithstanding what 
we should think. a chaos of conduct and of 





opinion. Nay, more, they show us that it 
was possible for men to profess one thing and 
do another, without betraying a conscious- 
ness of inconsistency. One piece of evidence 
is curiously to the point. Among their mul- 
titudinous agencies for beneficent purposes, 
the English had a ‘ Naval and Military Bible 
Society '"—a society for distributing copies of 
their sacred book among their professional 
fighters on sea and land ; and this society 
was subscribed to, and chiefly managed by, 
leaders among these fighters. It is, indeed, 
suggested by the reporter; that for these 
classes of men they had an expurgated edi- 
tion of their sacred book, from which the in- 
junctions to ‘return good for evil,’ and ‘to 
turn the cheek to the smiter,’ were omitted. 
It may have been so; but, if not, we have a 
remarkable instance of the extent to whieh 
conviction and conduct may be diametrically 
opposed, without apy apparent perception 
that they are opposed. We habitually as 
sume that the distinctive trait of humanity 
is rationality, and that rationality involves 
consisteney ; yet here we find an extinct race 
(unquestionably human, and regarding itself 
as rational) in which the inconsistency of 
conduct and professed belief was as great as 
can well be imagined. Thus we are warned 
against supposing that what now seems to us 
& natural was always natural. We have our 
eyes opened to an error which has been get- 
ting confirmed among us for these thousands 
of years, that social phenomena and the phe 
nomena of human nature necessarily hang 
together in the ways we see around us.” 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

The following is an extract from a letter re- 
ceived from a young friend. I offer it for = 
lication in the “ Intelligencer.” W.G. 

SgconD monTH 23d, 1873. 
I was very much interested in reading 
Benjamin Hallowell’s article in the “ Intelli- 
gencer ” of yesterday week, and I can feel a 
unity with many of the sentiments, but I am 
unable to see the consistency of zome of his 
views with the principles of Friends, as I un- 
derstand them. In an article published last 
fall, B. H. says, “ A perfect guide, such as is 
needed in life, must be able to take in a view 


of the whole journey, not only the past and_ 


present, but the future also. This cannot be 
man. It cannot bea book or books; such a 
Guide can only be the Omniscient God.” 
This appears to me a clear and beautiful 
statement of a fundamental principle. Now 
if this only reliable Guide is God Himself, 
then before we can become followers of it, we 
must become acquainted with God. It is not 
sufficient to admire or love His attributes ; 
for if we should endeavor to put them in 
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practice without the immediate guidance of 
our Heavenly Father, we only call in use 
our imitative powers, endeavoring to imitate 
what we with our limited understanding con- 
ceive to be in accordance with justice, love, 
mercy, &c., thus in reality making our own 
conceptions our guide. I think our friend is 
also right in saying that our heavenly Father 
blesses and strengthens every effort to do 
good ; but as inferred in the above quotation, 
we are entirely unable to do good except we 
are guided therein by God, and the primary 
motive of all right endeavor, is to become ac- 
quainted with and do His will. Again he 
says, “The great danger is, lest instead of 
remembering that in both the physical and 
spiritual world, God blesses and helps our 
efforts and reasonable aspirations, we look 
for some mysterious qualification—something 
supernatural, &c.” Yet God is supervatural, 
and He is above declared to be our only safe 
Guide. Is it then dangerous to wait to re- 
ceive a qualification from Him, which we can 
obtain nowhere else? It seems to me his re- 
marksn Lady Guion would apply with equal 
force to early Friends; for although she con- 
tinued to practice mapy of the forms of her 
education, her peculiar principles were almost 
identical with Friends, She proclaimed the 
necessity of entire resignation to the Divine 
will, as manifested in the heart. They 
= the necessity of obedience to the 
ight of Christ revealed within; and they 
both taught that it was only as people were 
guided by this Divine monition that they could 
make any progress in religious growth. If 
the principles of Lady Guion or of early 
Friends either are to be measured by the 
number of inventions produced by them, cal 
culated merely to add to the comforts of the 
flesh, or by their researches into the laws of 
mechanics, mathematics, &c, doubtless they 
will be found wanting; but if they led her 
to seek and take no rest until she found ac- 
ceptance with Gol, and could truly call Him 
Father, what greater blessing could they lead 
to? That she was made unhappy, is directly 
contrary to her own declaration ; and for- 
bearing to act except when she felt a direct 
requirement, was so far from destroying her 
usefulness, that if our account of her be true, 
she probably exerted in France a greater in- 
fluence for good than any other person of 
that day of whom we have any account. It 
would seem very important that we should 
keep our eye steadfastly on those things that 
pertain more especially to our soul’s peace. 
Of what avail are the questions which con. 
vulse the scientific world? The solution of 
them cannot change our relation to our God. 
Doubtless the manifestation of His Spirit to 
Enoch of old was as evident, and the reward of 


obedience as satisfying to His sot! as it is to 
those of this day. And though we can ride 
with railroad speed, and converse with the 
opposite side of the earth in a few moments 
of time, these things cannot carry us to 
Heaven ; and the apostles who lived ages 
ago, had the same access to the Throne of 
Grace as we have. 

These things doubtless have their place, 
and their place is on the earth, and while we 
remain, they are all to be used under the 
limitation of the Spirit of Truth. 

We frequently hear it stated that scientific 
investigation is calculated to inspire us with 
nobler sentiments and more exalted ideas of 
Deity. That there may be many scientific men 
with correct ideas of their religious daty, is 
very probable, but that scientific research 
especially speculative research, has a ten- 
dency to make men more attentive and obe- 
dient to the immediate manifestations of the 
Divine Spirit to the mind, I very much doubt. 
It may produce a sense of wonder and amaze- 
ment at the intricate and perfect arrange- 
ment of Nature's works, and consequently 
may beget a certain feeling of awe for the 
Author thereof. It may, perhaps, produce a 
refinement of the intellect, and cause its de- 
votees to esteem but lightly the more sensual 
pleasures of this life, and thus far may seem 
to be nearly allied to religion. But while we 
are contented to limit our knowledge of God 
by our capacity to perceive Him in His out- 
ward works, and by our imaginations found- 
ed on our understanding of these things and 
admiration of their beauty, we shall probably 
never attain to that unity with the Divine 
Spirit, which state is said to be hid with 
Christ in God. I have heard if said that one 
of the most celebrated scientific men of the 
present day declares his belief, that the day 
will come when it will be shown by science 
that all the phenomena of Nature can be so 
demonstrated, as to render it unnecessary to 
suppose the existence of a God. By this I 
understand him to mean, that the laws of 
the Creator rre so fixed and immutable, 
that they must go on without aid, and 
after making those laws and starting them in 
operation, the Creator might have passed 
out of existence; and if He does still exist, 
He must merely stand by as a spectator, with- 
out power to alter or re If this be so, 
then all the miracles must be explained away. 
Moses never saw the burning bush, and the 
plagues of Pharoah are but the fruits of some 
diseased brain. The prison doors never opened 
without human aid in the time of the apostles, 
and the serpent which fastened on Paul when 
shipwrecked, was not of a venomous kind. 
The accounts we have of the interposition of 
Providence for the protection, encouragement, 
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age of the world, have been the product of 
some disordered mind. This view, fully 
carried out, seems even to make immediate 
Divine revelation, according to the Christian 
idea of it, simply impossible, and yet B. H. 
seems to express something very much 
like it near the close of his article. How 
necessary it is that we should remember that 
the Kingdom of God cometh not with (out- 
ward) observation, but is within. 


—-———+s0e 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
*ON THE GROWTH OF FRIEND’S PRINCIPLES. 


Almost every subject has its dark and its 
bright side, and it seems to me an easy mat- 
ter to dwell too much upon the dark side of 
this subject, and thus overlook or neglect the 
remedy. 

Suppose we turn our attention to the 
means for the prevalence of Christianity as 
professed by the Society of Friends. Are 
they not ample? To say they are not, would 
be to charge the Almighty with imperfec- 
tion, or that our religious profession is erro- 
neous. It seems to me that the right appli- 
cation and improvement of the means is the 
only things wanting. Vital, saving Christi- 
anity is not confined to the Society of Friends. 
It embraces all such as “ fear God and work 
righteousness,” of “ every nation, kindred, 
tongue and people.” Have we not evidence 
that light is increasingly spreading over 
the nations? Has not a great step forward 
been taken on the subject of slavery in these 
United States? Is not increasing labor be- 
ing prosecuted for the prevention of war with 
its enormous evils by substituting just, peace 
ful and rational measures for the settlement 
of national differences? Also, see the efforts 
wide-spread for abolishing capital punish- 
ment, and for the improvement of prison dis- 
cipline, so that its object shall be reformatory. 
And although the Society of Friends, at 
some periods, does not seem to be increasing 
in numbers as it should be, we may still be 
gate, and encouraged, that the divine 

rinciple is increasingly prevailing in the 
great family of man. / 

The religious Society of Friends has al- 
ways been distinguished for its reformatory 
chara ter, and for bearing testimony against 
all evils; and I see no good reason why the 
~ Soviety should not be enlarged, if its profes- 
sors are but sufficiently concerned to live out 
and make practical the principles they pro- 
fess. What a wonderful improvement would 
be effected if Friends, standing in the re- 
sponsible stations of parents and guardians, 
were to abide so rear the root and life of di- 
vine Truth in themselves, as to witness a 
qualification for training the children to walk in 








and support of His faithful servants in every 
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the way in which they should be found when 
they attain to maturity. It was the testimo- 
ny of one of the wisest of men, “ Train up 
a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it. 

As before observed, Friends are noted for 
their testimonies against the various evils 
prevalent among men, as war, slavery, in- 
temperance, and vain and changing fashions, 
which have their origin in pride and vanity. 
Now the amount of importance that parents 
attach to these and the like testimonies, will 
be seen in their efforts to impart them to 
their children, whom they love. Thus a 
qualification, and right concern for training 
the children to choose the path of virtue, 
very much depends upon the parents’ hold- 
ing all our Christian testimonies in proper 
estimation, and confirming them by example. 
“Tig education forms the common mind ; 


just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


We know that parents cannot confer 
grace upon their children, yet there is a 
great responsibility resting on them in 
regard to the right training of those com- 
mitted to their charge; let this service be 
faithfully attended to, and I trust the di- 
vine blessing will not be wanting, not 
only in enlarging the borders of our Zion, 
but in making it a benefit to the community 
at large. Right lahor in a good cause never 
fails to receive a blessing from on High. Pa- 
rents and children may be surrounded by 
bad examples, but there is no necessity for 


joining in with them—no necessity for Friends 


to turn their children loose to float on the 
current of pride and popular opinion. All 
necessary restraint is so far from diminishing, 
that it increases true and substantial enjoy- 
ment. 


We have yet to learn that the principle 
professed by Friends in regard to the observ- 
ance of “ plainness of speech, behaviour and 
apparel” may be violated by the youth with 
less loss and injury than by those of riper 
years; indeed these violations by the young 
have often proved the first step to wider an 
wider departures from the path that leads to 
peace. Although a testimony for lainness 
falls far short of embracing all the Christian 
virtues which our profession enjoins, still, 
does it not, as a general thing, with the 
youth of our Society when rightly complied 
with, prove as a hedge about them, and as a 
beginning of the fulfilment of other Chris- 
tian duties? For he that is unfaithful in the 
little cannot expect to be made ruler over 
more. If Friends desire an enlargement of 
our principles, have we not, as one of the 
most efficient means, to train up the young, not 
only in the observance of our testimony for 
plainness, but such others, as the truth, or 
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the witness for God in the soul enjoins? Then | trate poetry, they would effect a great saving 
we should have reason to hope tor a succes-| in time, ink and paper. 


sion of standard-bearers. D. Irisn. 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess County, N. Y., 15th 
FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 












































of Second mo., 1873. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting. 

Blue River Quarterly Meeting convened 
on the 22d of the Second month, at Benjamin- 
ville, McLane Uo., Illinois. 

Notwithstanding the inclemency of the 
weather (mercury ranging from zero to 14 
degrees below), it was largely attended by as 
many as the house would comfortably seat. 
The Quarterly Meeting is held here once a 
year, and is looked forward to with much in- 
terest as a time of social reunion and religious 
fellowship. Ann Haycock, a minister with 
a minute from Wapsenonock Monthly Meet- 
ing, Iowa, accompanied by her husband, John 
Haycock, were acceptably in attendance with 
us. Wam.‘Starr and Wa. W. Foulke, from 
Richmond, Indiana, members of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee to visit Blue River 
quarter, were here to strengthen and encour- 
age us. We are glad to know that we are 
not forgotten by this Committee, for as often 
as our Quarterly Meeting occurs some of them 
are here to oo us by their presence and 
counsel, e believe that they also feel that 
it is good for them to be here to mingle with 
many who do not often get to meeting owing 
to the distance. “He that watereth shall 
himself also be watered.” 

A request was read from Friends of East 
Jordan, Whitesides Co., Illinois, to establish 
a Monthly Meeting there. A committee was 
appointed to meet with them for that purpose 
on the third Seventh-day of the 4th mo. next. 

The subject of a new Yearly Meeting again 
claiming the attention of this meeting, the 
Committee not being fully prépared to report, 
they were continued with some additions until 
next meeting. 

The meeting on First-day was large, and 
many interesting communications were offer- 
ed, and, I trust, reached the witness in many 
minds. 

At 4 o’clock the First-day School met and 
organized by the appointment of Clerks and 
an Executive Committee. Our friend Wm. 
Starr addressed the conference with an inter- 
esting communication. The meeting closed 
after.a prayer to the throne of divine grace 
for guidance and protection. D. W. 

Wenona, 2d mo. 27th, 1873. 








I hope those for whom thou art so much 
interested will not be backward in asking for 
any assistance they may need. I[ think 
we should regard it as a privilege to be able 
to help each other. When it is done in a right 
spirit, the benefit, and consequently the obli- 
gation is quite as much on one side as the 
other, and I doubt not that many suffer se- 
verely by not giving up, when it is their du- 
ty to ask assistance from their friends. If it 
is true, that we are but stewards over our 
earthly possessions, and will have to render 
an account of our stewardship, then those 
who have the most, stand most in need; not 
only of our aid to enable them to put it toa 
right use, but also our charity ; and I suppose 
that the apparent antagonism between the rich 
and the poor is due quite as much to the want 
of humility in the poor, as to the unfaithfulness 
of the rich. To fret, worry or repine at our 
lot, is as futile and unprofitable now as when 
our Divine Master put the query “ Which of 
you by taking thought, can add one cubit to 
his stature.” Indeed it is worse than unprof- 
itable, for it shows a want of faith in the 
wisdom of our Heavenly Father, for however 
severe the trialsand discouragements may be 
that are permitted to come upon us in this 
life, I think we may rest assured that they 
will be no more than sufficient to wean us 
and keep us weaned from those things which 
prevent our entering fully into the peace and 
joy of our Heavenly Father’s house. It was 
declared that we cannot serve two masters, 
and doubtless it never was intended that we 
should enjoy true and lasting peace until we 
become perfectly resigned to every dispensa- 
tion of Providence, being able under all cir- 
cumstances to say “ Thy will be done.” It 
becomes us, then, to press forward to the 
mark for the prize of this high calling, and 
not allow ourselves to become satisfied or al- 
lured by any state short thereof. 





I was gratified with thy remarks io rela- 
tion to our friend ————. I have known 
him ever since his appearance in the minis- 
try as a plain, truthful and humble-mind- 
edman. Nothing brilliantly attractive about 
him, but his service clear and easily under- 
stood. Not given to many words, and, as far 
as I can judge, feeling the truth of his own 


“ Taere is an evil abroad, and that evil is 
poetry.” If ninety-nine out of every hundred 
aspirants for literary fame would sign a pledge 
of total abstinence from all efforts to perpe- 
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exercises, and it made me glad to know that 
thou recognized in him a messenger of Gose- 
pel Truth. He had a few words for us at 
our Meeting, through which I was shown 
something of my own weaknesses, and en- 
couraged to try to overcome them. 

Surely our Father still sends His messen- 
gers among us, to bear witness to the Truth 
and to help us onward. If it be true that 
our ministers are the servants of the Lord— 
if it be true that they go forth at His bid- 
ding, and are dependent on His inspirations, 
then to me it is equally true that they must 
be obedient to the restraints which He im- 
poses, and are not at liberty to set before the 
people that which He has not commanded. 
It is but too true that many ministers close 
up their way by introducing into their dis- 
courses their own theories and opinions upon 
religious subjects, forgetting the profession 
that they make of being led and guided by 
the Spirit of Truth. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 15th, 1873. 


THe Presipent’s MessacGe.—The brief 
inaugural address of President Grant com- 
mends itself to the attention of those who de- 

. sire the advancement of the best interests of 
mankind. He assects his earnest efforts in 
the cause of peace and harmony among our 
own family of States, and promises care and 
vigilance in the same direction during his en- 
suing term of office. He briefly reminds us 
of the blessings of our form of government, 
expressing his firm conviction that our favored 
land is destined to be a light of hope and 
guidance to others. 

He earnestly reminds the Legislators of 
the country to accord equal civil rights to 
all classes of citizens. 

Alluding to the vexed question of the an- 
nexation of Santa Domingo, he places on re- 
cord this solemn pledge :— 

“In future, while [ hold my present office, the 
subject of acquisition of territory must have the sup- 
port of the people before I will recommend any pro- 
position looking to such acquisition. I say here, 
however, that I do not share in the apprehension 
held by many as to the danger of governments be- 
coming weakened and destroyed by reason of their 
extension of territory. 

“Commerce, education, and rapid transit of 
thought and matter by telegraph and steam have 
ehanged all thie. Rather do I believe that our Great 
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Maker is preparing the world in His own good time 
to become one nation, speaking one language, and 
when armies and navies will be no longer required. 

“ My efforts in the future will be directed to the 
restoration of good feeling between the different sec- 
tions of our common country, to the restoration of 
our currency to a fixed value as compared with the 
world’s standard of values—gold—and, if possible, 
to a par with it; to the construction of cheap routes 
of transit throughout the land, to the end that the 
products of all sections may find a market and leave 
a living remuneration to the producer ; to the main- 
tenance of friendly relations with all our neighbors 
and with the distant nations; to the re-establish- 
ment of our commerce and share in the carrying 
trade upon the ocean ; to the encouragement of such 
marufacturing industries as can be ecovomically 
pursued in this country, to the end that the exports 
of home products and industries may pay for our im- 
ports, the only sure method of returning to and per- 
manently maintaining a specie basis; to the eleva- 
tion of labor, and by a humane course to bring the 
aborigines of the country under the benign influ- 
ences of education and civilization. It is either this 
or a war of extermination. Wars of extermination, 
engaged in by people pursuing commerce and all in- 
dustrial pursuits, are expensive even against the 
weakest people, and are demoralizing and wicked. 
Our superiority of strength and advantages of civil- 
isetion shonld make us lenient towards the Indian. 
The wrongs already inflicted upon bim should be 
taken into account, and the balance placed to his 
credit. The moral view of the question should be 
considered, and the question asked, Cannot the In- 
dian be made a useful and productive member of 
society by proper teaching and treatment? If the 
effort is made in good faith we will stand better be- 
fore the civilized nations of the earth and in our 
own consciences for having made it. All these things 
are not to be accomplished by any one individual, 
but they will receive my support and suck recom- 
mendations to Congress as will, in my judgment, 
best serve to carry them into effect. I beg your sup- 
port and encouragement. 

“Tt bas been and is my earnest desire to correct 
abuses that have grown up in the civil service of 
the country. To secure this reformation, rules regu- 
lating methods of appointment and promotion were 
established and have been tried. My efforts for such 
reformation shall be continued to the beat of my 


judgment. The spirit of the rules adopted will be 
maintained.” 


Tae Causes or Crime.—Horatio Sey- 
mour, of New York, in a recent address before 
the National Prison Association, at Balti- 
more, gave expression to some noble and 
just sentiments in regard to the causes of 
crime, and of the sympathy and care which 
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should be shown to convicted criminals. He 
considers them as men who have merely out- 
run the currents of society, having been in a 
great degree moved and directed by the im- 
pulses round them. The indictment of a 
criminal is in some respects an indictment of 
the community in which he has lived. The 
prison is a moral hospital, and the prisoners 
are men like ourselves, and we must study 
their missteps as landmarks for the rest of 
the community. Says Governor Seymour: 
“I do not doubt that some men are more 
prone to vice than others, but, after listening 
to thousands of prayers for pardon, I can 
hardly recall a case where I do not feel that 
I might have fallen as my fellow men have 
done if I had been subject to the same de- 
moralizing influences, and pressed by the 
same temptations.” 

This admission on the part of the ex-Gov- 
ernor is startling, but it is very probably true 
of many who are living blameless lives and 
who have unspotted reputations, and it teaches 
a lesson of compassion and of charity. 

He proceeds to point out the social influ- 
ences of which crime, punishable by the laws, 
is an outgrowth : 


“It is the greed for gold, the love of luxury in 
the American people, which have caused the legis- 
lative frauds, the municipal corruptions, the viola- 
tions of trust which excite alarm in our land. It is 
the admiration of wealth, no matter how gained, 
which incites and emboldens the desperate specu- 
lator in commercial centres to sport with the sacred 
interests of labor, to unsettle the business of honest 
industry by playing tricks with the standards of 
value. * * # Many of the transactions of our 
capitalists are more hurtful to the welfare of our 
people than the acts of thieves and robbers. * * * 
Such influences have led te frauds, defalcations, 
breaches of trust. They have filled our prisons and 
overwhelmed many households with shame and 
sorrow. Yet the authors of such thiogs are hon- 
ored for their wealth, and we ask with eagerness 


how rich do they get, not how do they get their 
riches. * * - + 


“There is a pervading idea in our country that 
the spread of knowledge will check crime, No one 
values learning more than I do, but it is no specific 
tor immorality and vice. Without moral and religi- 
ous trainiug, it frequently becomes an aid to crime. 
Science, mechanical skill, a knowledge of business 
affairs—even the refinements and accomplishments 
, Of life—are used by offenders against law. Knowle- 
age fights on both sides in the battle between 
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right and wrong. At this age it lays siege to banks. 
It forces open vaults stronger than old castles. It 
forges and counterfeits. The most dangerous crimi- 
nal is the educated, intellectual violator of the law, 
for he has all the resources of art at his command, 
the forces of mechanics, the subtlety of chemistry, 
the knowledge of men’s ways and passions. * * * 
We must look beyond the accident of knowledge or 
ignorance if we wish to learn the springs of action. 
To check vice, there must be high moral standards 
in the public mind. The American mind must move 
upon a higher plane.” 

Governor Seymour complains, too, of the 
uncertainty in the execution of the laws. 
He asserts that certainty more than severity 
carries a dread of punishment. 

He mentions, too, the astonishing increase 
of our numbers by immigration of more than 
1,000,000 each year, as one of the causes of 
the unsatisfactory nature of our system of 
penal laws. Three hundred thousand immi- 
grants, he tells us, are annually landed at 
the harbor of New York, bringing with them 
the elements of wealth and power, helping us 
vastly in the material work of civilization, 
but bringing, also, disorder and crime. 

Much good may be done, in the opinion of 
our author, by devising wiser systems of 
legislation, and in order to fit men to legislate 
wisely for the correction of crime, he com- 
mends them to the study of character in con- 
vict life. 

“Tt is in our prisons we can best leara the cor- 
rupting influences about us which lead the weak as 
well as the wicked astray, ay, and sometimes make 
the strong man fall into disgrace and misery. In 
these moral hospitals the thoughtful man, the phil- 
anthropist and the statesman will loek for the causes 
of social danger and demoralization. When we 
begin at the prison and work up we find opening 
before us all the sources of crime, all the problems 
of social order and disorder, all the great questions 
with which statesmanship, in dealing with the in- 
terests and welfare of a people must cope when it 
seeks to lift up high standards of virtue and patri- 
otism.” 


WE learn with regret through the columns 
of “ The Manchester Friend ” of the death of 
Willis m Bennett, of England. It was to his 
pen we were indebted for the valuable essay 
entitled, “ Barclay and his Assailants,” which 
many of our subscribers read with great 
interest. The above named paper says of 
him: “ He was liberal to, and tolerant of, 
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the opinions of those who differed from him, 
and would have made the Society he loved 
as wide and all-embracing as his own unpre- 
tending and simple Christianity.” 


MARRIED, 


SHREVE—JACKSON.—-On the 6th of Third 
month, 1873, at the residence of the bride’s parents, 
1906 Chestnut Street, with the approbation of Dar- 
by Monthly Meeting of Friends, Benjamin D. Shreve, 
of Camden, N. J., to Lizzie C., daughter of William 
Jackson, of Philadelphia. 


————__ + ree - — 


DIED. 


HALLOWELL.—‘n the city of Wilmington, Del, 
on the 7th of Second month, 1873, Jesse Hallowell, 
in bis 76th year. After a painful illness of some 
weeks, in which his unusually vigorous constitution 
struggled against dissolution, he has passed peace- 
fully away. Interested and active in all the meas- 
ures of Friends—in Meeting, First-day School, Ly- 
ceum, the promotion of temperance and education ; 
he will be much missed as a qniet, but efficient 
worker. There was no more regular attendant oa 
the meeting and the First-Day School of this place. 
He was the most elderly member of the latter, and 
always sitting at the bead of the Teachers’ class. 
He was gifted with a remarkable memory and from 
its well-filled storehouse be could bring at willa 
fand of poetry, narrative and statistical information 
of surprising amount and exactness. In the tem- 
perance cause he was a consistent and indefatigable 
worker. Last year, when it was thought advisable 
by many to ask Congress for prohibitory legisla- 
tion, be obtained in a short time, by his own efforts, 
more than eight hundred names to a petition which 
was sent and presented to both Houses of Congress. 
Thoughtful and conscientious, his good example 
will be remembered with profit. E. W. 


The Buffalo Commercial bas been sent us, contain- 
ing the following notice of the death of our Friend 
Isabella B. Webster : 


In her’s, a8 in the case of others, but a compara- 
tive few know the real value of what has passed 
away. So modestly and quietly did she move among 
her people, and among us generally,. that none but 
those who knew her sweet face, which was an un- 
mistakeable index of a character full of Christian 
faith, bope, charity and love, could fee) particularly 
interested. Yet in her modest way, ber smile was a 
blessing that was felt by all on whom it fell. She 
was always on the watch, seeking for an opportuni- 
ty to do good to those around her, and to promote 
that peace and hope which she so fondly cherished. 
A shining example of Christian purity, a pillar of 
strength, she stood among her chosen people, the 
Society of Friends, of which she was a highly gifted 
member. But her influence was not confined to 
these. Never so bumble as to do homage to the 
high ; never so high as not to be kind and charita- 
ble to the lowest grade of humanity; thus she lived 
and moved among us, her kind and warm heart ra- 
diating to the outermost circle of her friends and 


































acquaintances, and its influence again reaching out | 


farther and farther beyond even that. Not only her 
own immediate circle, but the world at large, is all 
the better for ber havicg lived in it. The loss of 
such is a lossindeed. Heaven spare such of them 
as remain yet a little longer; we need them here. 

But she is gone only from our sight. She leaves 


In full Christian faith and hope she lived, and glori- 
fying ber Heavenly Fa'her for the rich blessing of 
these, she passed into the realms of peace. 


CHAPMAN.—On the 24 inst., Dr. John Chapman, 


late of Mt. Holly, N. J., in the 73d year of bis age. 


CHESLEY.—At Reading, Pa., on the Ist inst., of 


pneumonia, Hannah B. Chesley, in the 78th year of 
ber age; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 


PANCOAST.—On the 15th ult., Stephen Pancoast, 


in the 79th year of his age; a member of Green 
Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 





THE COAST SURVEY—ITS HISTORY AND 
RECENT OPERATIONS. 


The annual report of the Superintendent 


of the United States Coast Survey has just 
been printed. There is not a document which 
comes from any department of the national 
government that illustrates so strikingly the 
manner in which science of the-highest kind, 
at the present time, is contributing to the 
prosperity and improvement of the country. 
The coast survey was commenced in 1816. 
Its first superintendent was Prof. Ferdinand 
Rudolph Hassler, a Swiss man of Science, 
who was introduced and recommended to the 
government by his distinguished countryman 
Albert Gallatin. He soon proposed to the 
government a plan for the complete triangu- 


lation of what was then our entire line of 
coast, but which was scarcely more than 
quarter of what it is now. He commenced 
the work of the survey in the New York har- 
bor, and it was scarcely put into full opera- 
tion even there, before it was suspended sev- 
eral years, on account of the refusal of Con- 
gress to make the necessary appropriations. 
In 1832, Mr. Hassler resumed the manage- 
ment of the enterprise, having by this time 
perfected his plans and obtained from Europe 
the requisite instruments. He continued to 
superintend it till his death in 1843, at which 
time the survey had extended eastward only 
as far as Point Judith, and southward as far 
as Cape Henlopen. He was succeeded by 
Prof. A. D. Bache, who immediately impart- 
ed a new spirit to the undertaking and ex- 
panded it into grander proportions. The 
work was henceforth carried on simultane- 
ously at many different points of the coast, 
and with it became associated a vast variety 
of scientific observations, whose results have 
been of the greatest service as well as of the 
highest credit to the country. Merely as a 
school for scientific study and practice, both 
for officers of the army and navy and for 
civilians, the Coast Survey has given a most 
important impulse to American science. Mr. 
Bache died in 1867, and was succeeded by 
Prof. Benjamin Pierce, of Cambridge, who 


a heavenly fragrance behind her that will never die. ' has continued this great work to the present 
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time in the spirit of his predecessor, and in 


accordance with the same comprehensive 
plans, which the government has long ago 
learned to estimate according to their true 
merits, 

The work of completing the survey of the 
entire coast of the United States, both on the 
Atlantic and on the Pacific, will be in pro- 
gress for many years to come. Portions of it 
are already finished, and surveys of great 
practical importance to navigators and to all 
the interests of commerce have been made in 
and around nearly all our leading harbors 
and bays. These surveys extend at the pre- 
sent time along a coast line of upwards of 
30,000 miles, though the work on many of 
them is still incomplete. It would be impos- 
sible to enumerate within any space which we 
have at command, even the material benefits 
which have accrued to the country from what 
has already been done. By means of the 
knowledge thus acquired, our navy, during 
the rebellion, was enabled to accomplish with 
entire success the blockade of the coast of the 
Confederate States, a task which would have 
been wholly impossible without it. By means 
of the same knowledge, the 30,000 vessels 
employed in our commerce over the world are 
enabled to fiod their way into every harbor 
that can afford them shelter or attract their 
trade. Rocks and reefs and currents without 
number, before unknown, have been discoy- 
ered. Multitudes of errors in the charts and 
sailing directions of earlier days have been 
corrected ; vast improvements have been sug- 
gested fh coast navigation, and an incredible 
amount of knowledge of different kinds has 
been gained, both of dangers to be avoided 
and of advantages to be secured. Nor are 
these benefits confined to our own navigators 
alone. They are shared by all the world, and, 
like our lighthouses and storm signals, they 
contribute to the safety and well-being of all 
who sail the seas of the western continent. 
The whole cost of all that has been done, in- 
ating, the splendid contributions which the 
Coast Survey has made to so many branches 
of science, is said to be less than a million and 
a half of dollars since the undertaking was 


begun. 


The report of the Superintendent for the 
ae year describes the progress which has 

n made in the work on both the Pacific 
and the Atlantic coasts, and also in the Gulf 
of Mexico. It also embraces an account of 
the Hassler Expedition, as it was called, made 
by Professor Agassiz along the entire coast of 
America, from New York to San Francisco, 
an expedition rich in scientific observations 
bearing more or less on the work in hand. 
There is no appropriation which Congress an- 
nually makes that contributes more satisfac- 
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torily, either to the advantage or to the credit 


of the country ; not one which employs in its 
expenditure a higher order of talents, or ac- 
quirements, and not one which goes more di- 
rectly to secure the important objects for 
which it is designed. It is one of a few to 
which no member of Congress now ever raises 
an objection.— Providence Journal. 


—— + er + 





GOOD WORK. 


One of our friends, now traveling in the 
South, thus describes a visit to Cornelia Han- 
cock’s school at Mt. Pleasant, South Carolina : 

“The school consists of ninety pupils, boys 
and girls, from six years old and upwards, 
until you find a young man of twenty-two, 
who has twice voted. He walks six miles to 
school, as do some of the girls ; others walk 
four and five miles. The school was in per- 
fect order; their recitations would have been 
creditable to any children of similar oppor- 
tunities. Their bright earnest faces, whether 
during recitation or when listening to W. B’s 
talk ; the enthusiasm of their teacher in the 
cause to which she is devoting her life, were 
a delight to as, and I felt ready to believe the 
marvellous stories of their progress which 
have been sent north. They sang for us 
plantation and other hymns. In the former 
they stamped their feet and swayed the body 
in full southern style. After the school, the 
teachers took us home with them to dinner, 
The three teachers keep house together ; they 
have a pleasant home on the beach. We en- 
joyed the little homelike gathering much, 
They have a store and an industrial school 
attached, where the girls are taught to cut and 
make their own dresses, and the boys to make 
baskets out of the palmetto wood.” 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL, NO. 16. 
BY A. C. M. 

(Concluded from page 28.) 

We now come to two islands in the river, 
the foliage of which is fresh and green. But 
it is beyond the scope of letter-writing to de- 
acribe all that is to be seen in passing up the 
Rhine. The whole makes up a very impres- 
sive picture, and as I am now writing, seated 
upon the forward deck of our steamer, the 
sun as he is descending below the western 
horizon, lights up the landscape around as 
with liquid fire, and thus closes a day of en- 
joyment among the works of nature and of 
art never to be forgotten. 

We arrived at Mayence about 9 o’clock in 
the evening. The next morning we went upon 
the square and saw the statue raised to the 
memory of John Guttenberg,to whom is 
attributed the invention of printing. He was 
born in 1408 and died in 1467. The Cathe- 
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dral here dates from the year 978, and has 
many objects of interest connected with it. 
Just without the city are very considerable 
remains of a Roman Aqueduct. A very fine 
view is had here of the Rhine, with the Tau- 
nees mountains in the distance. 

From Mayence we takea train fur Munich, 
and, as in our travels heretofore, we find by 
the way a highly cultivated and very produc- 
tive country. The entire region passed 
through is profusely covered with ripening 
grain, and so great must be the labor in secur- 
ing it, that one is ready to doubt their being 
able to accomplish it in their slow way, with 
the sickle, which is still in use here. During 
the day we passed through many singular 
looking old cities, and saw many more such 
in the distance, some of the number being old 
walled towns. 

We arrived at Munich about half-past 9 
o’clock in the evening. This place is upon 
the Isar. It is the capital of Bavaria and 
contains 170,000 inhabitants. It is one of the 
most beautiful towns in Germany, and 
famous for its many costly churches, its 
university, and galleries of paintings and 
sculpture. 

We visited the Frauen Kirche or Cathe- 
dral, built of brick in 1488. This Cathedral 
has the usual amount of statuary and paint- 
ings common to most others of the kind, but 
there were two objects met with here out of 
the usual course. One is a representation of 
the tomb of the Saviour cut in the rock, and 
the other a skeleton of Saint Candidus en- 
closed in a glass case, and exposed to the view 
of all who pass by. I do not know what this 
saint’s peculiar virtues were, but the venera- 
tion for his memory seems to have led his ad- 
mirers of the past and present generations to 
adorn his remains with offerings of gold and 
costly jewels, which have been placed upon 
every portion of the frame, until there is 
scarcely room left to attach another. I think 
it would be difficult to portray a more hideous 
spectacle. We went to the top of the tower, 
where we had an extended view of the city 
and surrounding country. Here we found a 
watchman with his assistant, whose duty it 
is to send telegrams to the fire department 
when a fire is discovered. 

There are many galleries of paintings here, 
some of which are accounted very fine. We 
visited two of them, one of which was by one 
of the old masters, and the other of modern 
date. We also visited a gallery of statuary 
containing a very large collection. 

One very interesting feature in our visit 
here is that they are now celebrating the 
fourth centennial anniversary of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, which brings together most of 
the learned men of the nation, as well as a 


vast concourse of other citizens. The celebra- 
tion is to last a week, and one square Is now 
occupied with itinerant shop-keepers, who 
have pitched their tents and are displaying 
their wares to the best advantage. The char- 
acter of the wares displayed, and the manners 
and customs of the people, so different from 
our own, render it a peculiar scene. ; 

Having seen all that we wished to see in 
Munich, we took the cars at 8 o'clock A. M. 
for Lucerne, and afterward proceeded from 
thence to Interlacken. Both of these places 
have been spoken of in a former letter. At 
Interlacken we took a train for Schafhausen 
and the fallsof the Rhine. Arriving at Lake 
Constance we leave the cars and cross this 
beautiful Lake in a steamer. On the other 
side of the Lake we are at Romanshorn, where 
we again take a train and proceed on our 
way ; arrived at Schafhausen toward evening, 
and put up on the bank of the river directly 
opposite the falls. Our route to-day has been 
through grape-growing districts, yet a large 
quantity of grain was ripening in the fields. 
Our room at the hotel is in the fourth story, 
from which we look out directly upon the 
falls, and when we retire for the night, after 
an interesting days journey, the rumbling of 
its waters lulls us to sleep. 

Schafhausen is a very old town with some 
very unique looking buildings, but it owes 
most of its importance to the falls. They are 
much frequented by tourists, and for those 
who have never visited Niagara, they possess 
much interest. The surroundings are also 
very interesting. Our visit here being com- 
pleted we took a train for Zurich. On our 
way we have distant views of the snow-cover- 
ed Alps. Our route is through a region where 
the grape is cultivated very extensively. We 
arrive at Zurich and put up at a hotel by the 
Lake side. 

This is also a very interesting old city ; like 
Geneva it is built upon both sides of the Lake 
and its outlet, and is connected by bridges. 
There are few places in this region of country 
more attractive to the eye of the traveller 
than Zurich and its surroundings. Little 
steamers are constantly plying back and forth 
upon the Lake, touching at all the towns and 
villages upon its borders. And in addition 
to this a large number of row-boats are kept 
for the accommodation of travellers. 

Apart from the antiquity of the place there 
does not appear to be very much connected 
with it to render it famous. The beauty of 
the Lake however, and the fine, well culti- 
vated country surrounding it, which rise 
gradually from the water, extending back- 
ward in the form of an amphitheatre, together 
with a view of the Alpine range with its snow 
covered peaks, and the salubrity of the air, 
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will ever combine to make it a favorite place 
of resort. 

The attractions of Switzerland evidently are 
its lofty mountains, its beautiful lakes and the 
purity of its air; and the lover of the beauti- 
ful and grand in nature will ever find here a 
diversified field to explore, and that which 
will greatly increase his interest in the pur- 
suit, will be the consciousness attending him, 
that he is in the midst of an honest, industri- 
ous and kind-hearted people. 





From The Christian Union. 
GOD'S WORKMEN. 


BY EB. W. B. 


A table-land, wind-swept and vast, facing an east- 
ern 3ea, 

With stream and wood, and dale and mount, and 
grand borizon free, 

Holds a fair temple, poised upon its central height 
apart, 

That shows the embodied soul of truth, the ante- 
type of art. 


Unfisished, saveas Heaven’s work is perfect at each 
stage, 

These spires and domes and columns grand have 
growa from age to age ; 

Yet with no uncouth scaffolding, no bald and trun- 
cate tower, 

It grew as grow the trees of God, as grows a perfect 
tiower. 


Slowly its germ in eldest time, and slowly now, as 
then, 

Expands, ascends, this work of God, of angels and 
of men; . 

Oft hid in mist, spray-washed, assailed by tropic 
tempest oft, 

Still shines “‘ Taz Kixepom or our Gop,” its legend 
carved aloft. 


Its builders are a countless host—all souls in every 
clime 

Who, loyal to their highest Truth. do justly in their 
Time ; 

Who hold obedience more than praise, the right 
more dear than bliss, 

And God, their nearest name of love, their inmost 
home of peace. 

Some, on the temple’s granite base did giants’ work 
for Heaven ; 

Apostles they—nor all of these to elder times were 
given. 

Some raised the columns— steadfast ones, ef tireless, 
sinewy powers ; 

And those were builders, too, who graved those col- 
umns’ marble flowers. 

In nave and traascept, choir and dome, the silent la- 
borers toil ; 

No sound of hammer is within, no trace of earth’s 
turmoil ; 

Soft falls the light through glorious rifts where ge- 
nius, angel-taught, 

Poared more than sunshine through the types and 
symbols she had wrought. 


Some, sure of foot and brave of heart, climbed per- 
ilous height on height, 

And on far turret steeps were lost in brightness out 
of sight. 

But all are one ; one heart io all, in tower and aisle 

and dome ; 


One breath of strong desire is theirs, “O God, thy 
kingdom come.” 


Some wrought in quarries, taking thence, for such 
the master’s law, 

Both white and dark and veined stone, without a 
fault or flaw, 

Nor knew for what they wrought. ‘“ Perchance a 
wall, a road,” said they, 

‘“‘ But you brave builders—bless them, Heaven—they 
work for God alway.” 


But while they slept, lo! shining ones unto the tem- 
ple bore 

Their work of patience and of faith, to swell the 
builders’ store ; 

And from the starry deep of heaven a single cadence 
fell, 

“ These, too, have kept their garments white, these, 
too, have builded well.” 


Thus grows the Temple, and must grow; for from 
the Eternal Heart. 

Each diverse inspiration comes; He lives in every 
part. 

Tested by fire, all falseness burned, more fait and 
clear remain 

The precious stone, the honest work, without re- 
proach or stain. 


—_—_—_-98 2 —____— 
TWO-FOLD. 


BY ADBLINE D. T. WHITNEY. 


A double life is this of ours; 
A two-fold form wherein we dwell ; 
And heaven itself is not so strange, 
Nor half so far as teachers tell. 


With weary feet we daily tread 
The circle of a self-same round ; 
Yet the strong soul may not be held 
A prisoner in the petty bound. 


The body walketh asin sleep, 
A shadow among things that seem ; 
While held in leash, yet far away, 
The spirit moveth in a dream: 


A living dream of good or ill, 
In caves of gloom or fields of light; 
Where purpose doth itself fulfil, 
And longing love ia instant sight ; 
Woere time, nor space, nor blood, nor boad 
May love and life divide in twain ; 
But they whom truth hath inly joined 
Meet inly en their common plane. 


We need not die to go to Ged ; 

See how the daily prayer is given! 
’Tis not across a gulf we cry, 

“ Our Father, who dost dwell in heaven!” 
And “ Let Thy will on earth be done 

As in Tay heaven,” by this, Thy child ! 
What is it, but all prayers in one, 

That soul and senge be reconciled ? 
* * * ” * * 


There’s beauty waiting to be born, 
And harmony that makes no sound ; 
And bear we ever, unaware, 
A glory that hath not been crowned. 


And 80 we yearn, and so we sigh, 

Aud reach for more than we can see ; 
And, witless of our folded wings, 

Walk Paradise unconsciously ; 


And dimly feel the day divine 
With vision half redeemed from night, 

Till death shall fuse the double life, 

And God himself shall give us light! 
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ment carved with hieroglyphics more ancient 
and more grand than those of Nineveh or 
the Nile. Itis a world disinterred by the 
sun from a sepulchre of ice. All around are 


‘evidences of the existence and the might of 


the glaciers which once held possession of 
the place. All around the rocks are carved, 
and fluted, and polished, and scored. Heie 
and there angular pieces of quartz, held 
fast by the ice, inserted their edges into the 
rocks and scratched them Jike diamonds, the 
scratches varying in depth and width accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the cutting stone. 
Large masses, similarly held captive, scooped 
longitudinal depressions in the rocks over 
which they passed, while in many cases the 
polishing must have been effected by the ice 
itself. A rain drop will wear a stone away ; 
much more would an ice surface, squeezed 
into perfect contact by enormous preseure, 
rubaway the asperities of the rocks over which 
for ages it was forced toslide. The rocks 
thus polished by the ice iteelf are so exceed- 
ingly smooth and slippery that it is impossi- 
ble to stand on them where their inclination 
is at all considerable. But what a world it 
must have been when the valleys were thus 
filled! We can restore the state of things 
in thought, and in doing so we oe 
many a mass which now lifts its pinnacle 
skyward. Switzerland in those days could 
not have been as grand as it is now. Pour 
ice into these valleys till they are filled, and 
you eliminate thc se contrasts of height and 
depth on which the grandeur of Alpine 
scenery depends. Instead of tkiey pinnacles 
and deep-cut gorges we should have an icy 
sea dotted with dreary islands formed by the 
highest mountain tops. 

In the afternoon I strolled up to the Sie- 
delhorn. As I stood upon the broken sum- 
mit of the mountain, the air was without a 
cloud ; and the sunbeams fell directly against 
the crown and slopes of the Galenstock, at 
the foot of which lay the glacier of the 
Rhone. The level sea of néve above the great 
ice cascade, the fall itsel’, and the terminal 
glacier below the fall, were all apparently at 
hand. At the base of the fa'l the ice under- 
goes an extraordinary transformation; it 
reaches this place more or less amorphous, it 
quits it most beautifully laminated, thechange 
being due to ‘the pressure endured at the 
bottom of the fall. The wrinkling of the 
glacier here was quite visible, the dwindling 
of the wrinkles into bands, and the subdivi- 
sion of theeésbands into lines which mark the 


From “ Hours of Exercise in the Alps.” 

THE GRIMSEL AND THE ©GGISCHHORN. 
BY PROF. TYNDALL. 

This Grimsel is a weird region—a monu- 
| 
edges of the laminz, of which the glacier j 





this place is made up. Beyond, amid the 
mountains at the opposite side of the Rhone 
valley, lay the Gries glacier, half its snow in 
shadow, and half illuminated by the sinking 
sun. Round farther to the right were the 
Monte Leoni and other grand masses, the 
grandest here being the Mischabel, with its 
crowd of snowy cones. Jumping a gap in 
the mountains, we hit the stupendous cone of 
the Weisshorn, which slopes to meet the in- 
clines of the Mischabel, and in the wedge of 
space carved out between the two, the Mat- 
terhorn lifts its terrible head. 

Wheeling farther in the same direction, we 
at last strike the mighty spurs of the Fin- 
steraarhorn, between two of which lies the 
Oberaar glacier. Here is no turmoil of cre- 
vasses, no fantastic ice-pinnacles, nothing to 
indicate the operation of those tremendous 
forces by which a glacier sometimes rends its 
own breast. The grimmest giant of the Ober- 
land closes the view at the head of the Lau- 
teraar glacier—the Schreckhorn, whose cliffs 
on this side no mountaineer will ever scale. 
Between the Schreckhorn and Finsteraarhorn 
a curious group of peaks encircle a flat 
snow-field, from which the sunbeams are 
flung in blazing lines. Immediately below is 
the Unteraar glacier, with a long black streak 
upon its back, bent hither and thither, like a 
serpent wriggling down the valley. Beyond 
it, and flanking it,éds a ridge of mountains 
with a crest of vertical rock, hacked into in- 
dentations which suggest a resemblance to a 
cock’s comb. ‘To the very root of the comb 
the mountains have been planed by the an- 
cient ice. 

A scene of unspeakable desolation it must 
have been when tot Switzerland alone, but 
all Europe, was thus encased in fr.zen armor 
—when a glacier from Ben Nevis dammed 
the mouth of Glenroy, and Llanberis and 
Borrodale were ploughed by the frozen shares 
sent down by Snowdon and Scarofell—when 
from the rocks of Magilicuddy came the navi- 
gators which dug out space for the Killar- 
ney lakes, and carved through the mountains 
the Gap of Dunloe. Evening came, and I 
moved downwards, over heaped boulders and 
tufted alp; down with headlong speed over 
the rounded rocks of the Grimsel, making 
long springs at intervals, over the polished 
inclines, and reaching the hospice as the bell 
rings its inmates to their evening meal. 

On Saturday I ascended from Viesch to the 
Hotel Jungfrau, on the slope of the Aggisch- 
horn, and in the evening walked up to the 
summit alone. As usual, I wandered uncon- 
sciously from the beaten track, getting into a 
chaos of crags which had been shaken from 
the heights. My ascent was quick, and I 
soon found myself upon the cresi of the 
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broken rocks which cap the mountain. The 
peak and those adjacent, which are similarly 
shattered, exhibit a striking picture. of the 
ruin which nature inflicts upon her own crea- 
tions. She buildeth up and taketh down. 
She lifts the mountains by her subterranean 
energies, und then blasts them by her light- 
nings aod her frost. * * Life isonly com- 
patible with mutation; when equilibrium sets 
ia life ceases, and the world thenceforward 
is locked in everlasting sleep. 


A wooden cross, bleached by many storms, 
surrounds the pinnacle of the Aggischhorn, 
and at the base of it [ now take my place, 
and scan the surrounding scene. Down from 
its birth place in the mountains comes that 
noblest of ice streams, the great Aletsch gla- 
cier. Its arms are thrown round the shoul- 
ders of the Jungfrau, while from the Monk 
and the Trugberg, the Gletscherhorn and 
Breithora, the Aletschhorn,and many another 
noble pile, the tributary snows descend and 
thicken iato ice. The mountains are well 
protected by their wintry coats, and hence 
the quantity of débris upon the glaciér is 
comparatively small, still along it can be no 
ticed dark longitudinal streaks, which are in- 
cipient moraines. Right and left from these 
longitudinal bands sweep finer curves, twisted 
here and there into complex windings, which 
a mark the lamination of the subjacent ice. 

The glacier lies in a curfed valley, the side 
towards which its convex curvature is turned 
is thrown into a state of strain, and the ice 
breaks across the line of tension, a curious 
system of oblique glacier ravines being thus 
produced. From the snow line which crosses 
the glacier above the Faulberg, a pure snow 
field stretches upward to the Col de la Jung- 
frau, which unites the Maiden to the Monk. 
Skies and summit are to day without a cloud, 
and no mist or turbidity interferes with the 
sharpness of the outlines. Jungfrau, Monk, 
Eiger, Trugberg, cliffy Strahlgoat, stately, 
lady like Aleteschhorn, all grandly pierce the 
empyrean. Like a Saul of the mountains, 
the Finsteraarhorn overtops all his neigh- 
bors; then we have the Oberaarhorn, with 
the riven glacier of Viesch rolling from his 
A shoulders. Below is the Marjelia See, with 
its crystal precipices and its fluating icebergs, 
snowy-white, sailing on a blue-green sea. 
Beyond is the range which divides the Valais 
from Italy. Sweeping round, the vision 
meets an aggregate of peaks which look, as 
fledglings to their mother, towards the mighty 
Dom. ‘Then come the repellant crags of Mont 
Cervin, the idea of moral savagery, of wild, 
untameable ferocity, mingling involuntarily 
with our contemplation of the gloomy pile. 
Next comes an: object scarcely less grand, 
conveying it may be, even a deeper impression 







































of majesty and might than the Matterhorn 
itself—the Weisshorn, perbaps the most splen- 
did object in the Alps. But beauty is asso- 
ciated with its force, and we think of it, not 
as cruel, but as grand aod strong. Further 
to the right is the Great Combin ; other peaks 
crowd around him, while at the extremity of 
the curve along which the gaze has swept, 
rises the sovereign crown of Mont Blanc. 
And now, as the day sinks, scrolls of pearly 
clouds form around the mountain-crests, and 
are wafted from them into the distant air. 
They are without color of any kind; but 
their grace of form and lustre are not to be 
described. 
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INTELLIGENCE IN FARMING. 
In a recent trip to the interior of the State 


it was our good furtune to meet with some of 
the best farmers in the counties of Southern 
and Eastern Pennsylvania, and were much 
gratified to hear from them that the cry of 
“farming does not pay” has nearly died out, 
and that most of the intelligent cultivators 
of the soil are concluding that these pursuits 
are, to say the least, quite as profitable as the 
mercantile concerns which so often dazzle and 
entice the young from rural life. 


This increased profit from farming is gen- 


erally attributed to an increasing intelligence, 
fostered chiefly by the great interest taken in 
local farmers’ clubs and agricultural papers, 


both of which are now regarded as essential 
parts of the business by all who would make 
the most out of the land that it is capable of 
realizing. 

There seems to have been two great eras in 
the agriculture of the immediate past. The 
firat was wholly the age of practical experi- 
ence. Here it was that the book learners 
(a3 those who get an idea through the medium 
of the printing press were contemptuously 
called,) fared badly in popular estimation. 
Then came a time when the agricultural 
chemist, with his soil analysis and other vaga- 
ries, became a power, and hosts of men rushed 
into farming from city desks and counters, 
fully satisfied that the old-fashioned farmers 
knew nothing; and that only for him, with 
his chemical kaowledge, would the rich har- 
vest field bow down in golden grain. 

But these times have gone. The two have 
cast their lots together. It is found they are 
to grow in mutual helpfulness, Science is 
still welcome. Indeed, science is more than 
ever welcome; but she is not idolized uatil 
she has proved her worth in works. And 
then, with science, and joined with it practi- 
cal knowledge springiog up through business 
habits such as only by the aid of which can 
any mercantile business prosper, and without 
which farming ought not, neither will it, 
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prosper, there is no wonder agriculture im- 
proves. 

We are very glad to notice this beneficial 
change. To this end have we labored, and 
we take some pride in the fact that we have 
had a little to do with this promised revival 
of agricultural prosperity. We have often 
felt that there is no reason why farming should 
not become the most certainly profitable of all 
businesses. Merchants do not meet and dis- 
cuss as farmers do. Science does not smile on 
them as she does on the tillers of the soil. 
They have, ’tis true, in many trade branches 
papers devoted to their interest. But none 
of these publications enter so closely and so 
earnestly into their reader's life as the agri- 
cultural paper does into the farmer's home. 
This great power must grow and must be 
productive to a remarkable degree; and we 
are quite sure the time will come when, in- 
stead of as in the past we read of “ why boys 
leave the farm,” we shall have learned trea- 
tises to explain how it is that so many leave 
the counting house for the pleasures and 
profits of cuuntry life. 

PROPER CARE OF IMPLEMENTS. 


In many cases the wooden part of an im- 
plement will outlast the metallic. No one 
would think to paint or use any special means 
to save a spade or rake-handle; but it is dif. 
ferent with many things, and as a general 
thing much more attention might he given to 
the proper preservation of farm implements 
that they receive. Many persons use paint for 
this purpose ; but this is costly, though some- 
times it would pay to preserve wood at the 
cost of paint. It is not generally known that 
it is only the ol, or at hest chiefly the oil, 
which is in the paint which is the preserva- 
tive element, the other material being added 
more for the “ looks of the thing” than any 
other reason. A piece of wood, well oiled, 
will last nearly or quite as long as though 
painted in the best manner. The American 
Agriculturist says that crude petroleum is 
quite as good as the best linseed oil for this 
purpose; and if so, it is, of course, much 
cheaper, and is within the reach of every one. 

We often see wheelbarrows and other things 
rotten or worn out before the wheel. Indeed, 
one wheelbarrow wheel will generally last 
two or three bodies. It would be as well for 
those who have no more money than they 
want, and who cannot afford to buy a new 
wheelbarrow every few years, to try the vir- 
tue of a little petroleum.— Press. 

NOTICE. 

A stated meeting of Friends Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be beld in the Montbly Meeting Room 
of Friends Meetirg-house at Fifteenth and Race 
Streets, on Seventh-day evening, the 18th inst,, at 
8 o'clock. Wa. Heacocg, 


ITEMS. 


Ir is generally supposed that color is useful to a 
flower, by the attraction to insects, and thus it isan 
aid in that cross-fertilization which Darwin teaches 
so many plants desire, and which insects, passing 
from flower to flower, effect. The wheat and grasses 
generally are mostly self-fertilizers, and seem to have 
no desire, so to speak, to cross-fertilize with their 
neighbors ; and in this connection it is interestiog 
to note that usually grasses have no brilliant color. 


Tue Lutheran “ Sanday School” of Mifflintown, Pa., 
has thrown out of its library all such books as are 
commonly termed ‘Sunday School novels,” and 
the managers of the school express their determi- 
nation to bay no more books of that character for 
their library, believing the reading of such books 
by the young to be an injury to them rather than a 
benefit. 


Tae Transit oF Venvs.—In a recent number of 
the London Spectator the necessity is pointed out 
for sending expeditions to the Antartic regions to 
observe the approaching transite of Venus in 1874 
and 1882. The last transit of Venus occurred ia 
1769, the next will occur in 2004, and unless obser- 
vations are now obtained, one hundred and thirty 
years must elapse before another opportunity for ob- 
taining them willarise. The reasons for sending 
out more than one observing party—aside from the 
fact that the prevalence of local storms may pre- 
vent observations from some of the sites selected— 
is to obtain from far distant points correct data as to 
the displacement caused by the passage of the 
planet across the face of the sun. From the north- 
ern portion of the ear-b the planet is seen much 
pearer the lower edge of the sun’s disc; from the 
southern portion of the earth much nearer the upper 
edge; hence it is of tht bighest importance to hare 
observing parties on the Antarctic Continent, or ad- 
jacent islands, and also at various points on north- 
ern lands, the comparison of the observations made 
by snch parties affording the information desired. 
—Fx. Paper. 


Tas whole number of fires in Philadelphia during 
the year was 603, an increase of 176 over those re- 
ported the previous year, and 34 over those of 1870. 
Of the 603 fires, 35 were attended by suspicious cir- 
cumstances in their origin, indicating design: 59 
were caused by the explosions of coal oi! aod fluid 
lamps, 33 by defective flues, 54 by carelessness, 
32 by spontaneous combustion, 20 by fireworks, 51 
by overbeated stoves and furnaces, 16 hy pickers, 
and 24 to the careless use of pipes and matches. 
As will be seen hy the foregoing statement of the 
enuses of fires, 59 fires resulted from explosions of 
coal oil and fluid lamps. These fires occasioned not 
only the destruction of a large amount of property, 
but the loss of many lives. Refined coal oil, at a 
fire test of one hundred and ten degrees Fabrenbeit, 
is not inflammable, and, consequently, comparative- 
ly saf-as an illuminator; but the inspection of coal 
oil is confined hy an act of Assembly to an inspec- 
tion of * refined petroleum "—kerosine—as being 
oils, while the market is flooded with dealers in 
“ burning fluids,” which sre largely advertised and 
sold to consumers as non-explosive in thelr charac- 
ter, while an inspection of the article shows that it 
seldom reaches 2 fire test of seventy degrees Fah- 
renheit. We are also led to the belief that we have 
amoog us manr unscrupuloas speculators who palm 
off as coal oil a compound mixture of all the dan- 
gerons properties ¢f petroleum, some of which are 
as explosive as gunpowder. 









































































FRIENDS 


[Second Notice. ] 
NOW IS THE TIMSB FOR 


BARGAINS IN DRY GOODS 


AT 


JOHN J. LYTLE’S, 





SEVENTH AND SPRING GARDEN STS., PHILA. | Primary Lessons for Pirst-day Schools. 


The balance of the stock positively to be closed out. 
A rare opportunity is offered to secure bargains. 
Bound Thibet Shawls $7.00; worth $10.0v. 

Long Bound Thibet Shawls $12.00; reduced from 
$18.06. 
7-4 White Silk Cashmere Shawls $6.50; worth $8.00. 


4-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls $9.00; reduced 
from $13.00. 
7-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls $12.00 ; reduced 


from $18.00. 
Drab Lama Cloth for shawls and dresses much re- 
duced. 
Any one needing a shawl will do well to secure it 
now at several dollars under the regular price. 
White Silk for Shawls, 30 inches wide, $1.25 per yd. 
Dark Brown Alpacas 45 cts.; reduced from 624. 
Chene Mohair for summer dresses 37} cts.; reduced 
from 62}. 

Brown Crape DeLeon 16 cts.; reduced from 25. 

Lot of Damask and Hackaback Towels 25 cts., very 
cheap. 

Drab Lisle thread mitts without fingers 25 cts. ; 
duced from 40 cts. 

Ditto } fingers 31 cts. ; redaced from 50 cts. 

Span Silk } fingers 44 cts.; reduced from 65. 

Muslins, Tickings, Canton Flannels, &c., cheap. 


SATURDAY MATINEES. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
MARCH 22, 29. APRIL 5, 12 AND 19. 


Familiar Lectures on 


re- 





AIR, 
WATER, 
FIRE, 
EARTH, 

MAGNETISM, 
with magnificent experiments, expressly adapted to 
children, by J. H. Warrington. 

Season tickets with reserved seat, $1.00 
Single admission, 15 
To be had at F. A. North & Co’s, 1026 Chestnut 
St. Doors open at 2.30. To commence at 3 P, M. 


CRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 





905 Market Srrest, PHitapsLPaia. 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 
OLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 

M. B, TAYLOR, 


ENGRAVED FORMS 
MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


For persons marrying by eee CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price $4.00 JOHN COMLY, 

144 N. Seventh Bt, 


|“ A Treasury of Facts” 


INTELLIGENCER. 





BOOEZS 


ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 


For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Basays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 


as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jounson, 


ROMS UR Wiidipcdsaconssdenes teseek seated Price 25c. 
By 
Jang Jounson. Part First...........0...+0. Price 12c. 


Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 


Jang Jounson. Part Second.. 


Biblical History Pamiliarized ‘by ‘Questions. 


By Anny A. Townsunp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75c. 


Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 


swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jouxson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
« 108 “ “ Second. “ 365c. 


Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 


Hareist E. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49c. 


Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 


Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jams 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Oloth............. Price 20c. 


A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 


Promise, by Jays Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 

—a Book designed for 

Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 

“ Barly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jounzon. 

6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each.............066 Price 75¢ 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

BB M0. 64 PPoeccccces sccese toresscocesecces --Price 20¢, 

Memoir of Margaret Brown, by Bensamin Hat 

LOWELL. 18mo. 176 pp., CRetBieicicsnssinc Price 50c. 


- NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 


William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
below Chestnut. Dealers and families will find a 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Government 
Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it 
to their interest to examine our fresh stock and 
prices ; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to 
10 lb. box by express at the lowest cash prices. 
Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. 


5 WATCHES A SPECIALTY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


We now offer to the Public one of the 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 
Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


A. K. PARRY, 


612 Spaine Garpen Sraezer, 


Special atten. 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds. 
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NOTICE TO FRIENDS.  (ituune™ xonain Fooe. 
Realizing the need in this part of the Town of a HANOOOK, KING & FOGG, 


place where FRIENDS can be accommoda- 





ted with a full line of No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
P L A I N G O O D S ; PHILADELPHIA. 
We have laid in, and offer for their inspection a BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 
ene AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Baoan citrate and MOHAIRS Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS , Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
SILK-'WARP HIMAYLAS. Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &. 
"——aae RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
’ and CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 4 
a variety of other neat and desirable Fabrics. No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
MOREENES FOR SKIRTS. s he 
THIBET, BLANKET, CHINA SILK, and other (First Street above Race Street,) 
SHAWLS. PHILADELPBIA. 
BOOK MUSLIN and HDKFS., &., &¢. JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
We would also call attention to our LARGE and! SAMUEL BR. RICHARDS, eS eae 
WELL-ASSORTED STOCK of —— po eae 
GENE —ATrremauTC anrizr— 
RAL DRY GOODS GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Customers can rely upon poltie attention and 


GOOD GOODS, Successor to, and for several years cutter for, the 








late i 
Bae AT THE LOWEST PRICES. -@a big CHARLES C. JACKSON, 
JOSEPH H. THORNLEY, TAILOR, 

N. E. cor. 8th and ee No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
2 ween eee Has always on hand a full assortment of all de- { 
(Established 1853.) sirable Shades and Styles of Goods suitable for : 
NO TICE 9 TO TEE P U BLIC. ae oe which will be made to order on rea- ; 

WM. INGRAM has opened a New Tea Store, at] Plain Coats a Specialty. 
302 Jefferson Street. This is a Branch Store of his} ——— Anite. : 
Tea Warehouse, 112 S. Second Street, below Chest- B 0 0 K S$ FO R S$ A L E, a 


nut. The Public in the Northwest part of the City 
. . > Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 
will find a choice selection of Fresh New Crop Teas | Journal of John Ween, old edition, $1.00; new editiou, with ' 
of the latest importation, at reduced prices, just try pe aes ee } 
4 : ‘ : Early erism, by E. Michener, clo , sheep. or’ 
ae and be convinced. Corrzs—Rio, Maracaibo, ' of Issac Penington, 4vols., $5. History of Delaware Oo., Pa., $3.00. 
ritish Plantation, Java, Laguayra, all Fresh Roast- | Thos, Story’s Conversations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” t 
ed. Remember 1302 Jefferson St., when you want | $1.00. No Sect in Heaven, § cents, 56 cts adosen. Dissertation 


i . on the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50cts. Young 
Choice Green and Black Teas. Japan Teas of the Vriends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. { 


finest quality, at Reduced Prices for Cash. Also, at} Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Address to the Clergy, 





112 S. Second Street. > ee —y. ¥ =. iam of Seseh Gre, 
y . The Cruci an ckened Christian. . Tour 

12th ; WM. INGRAM, Tea Dealer. | Snaies, R. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40e. Friends’ t 
mo. 28th. Discipline, 40c. Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. M. J., j 
2a ia carta aoc ae = Vital oy “ M. ‘aon eng agg my By 

y Ezra Michener.30c. Nanny’s Christmas, m t ouRn- 

S. F. BALDERSTON & SON, tain, 20c. “ Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. Conversations on 

902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, os 


Questions on the Old Testament, and Questions on the New 
Testament. By aTeacher. Each 25 cts. 
PHILADELPHIA, “THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cta 
Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangings Divisions in the Boolety of Price an, by Thee. sh Qeatineen, OO 
and Window Shades. We have a very desirable| About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 
Spring Shade Roller, which works without cords,| Manniacs Cenriricates, Vine Parchment, in boxes, $4.00. 

Photograph Likeness (fv1 simile autograph attached) of John | 












and is much approved. | Comly, at 25, 50c and $1 %0 ke od 
eee. A ORs JOHN COMLY, 144 N, Seventh 8t. 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, | ee a 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, | Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden 
Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 Street to No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects 
North 10th Street, to continue her business of 
PRILADBLPSIA. PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, I 
. i She hopes that her friends and customers will 
Plain Bonnets ready made. ‘ continue to favor her with their patronage. 
ee PLAIN BONNETS. 
' MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Ruxovep 
No. 444 NORTH FOURTH STBERT, from No, 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin Bt., 
PHILADELPHIA. above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 
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